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value the plea made by President Coolidge at 
the United Press dinner in New York City that 
all newspapers and weekly periodicals refrain from 
criticizing the Administration’s foreign policy, 
nothing further could be said 
yo the very subject to which he 
devoted the major part of his 
speech. For that speech out- 
lined very clearly the official 
attitude of the United States 
toward Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
China. And in these three fields 
there has been, is, and always 
will be a great divergence of 
opinion among honest editors 
as to the course the United States should pursue. 
In addition, the President laid down a new doctrine 
in regard to Central American countries which lie 
between the Panama Canal and the Rio Grande, 
and to expect the entire press of the nation to 
shout with glee and otherwise express nothing but 
uncritical approval on so important a subject is as 
futile as it is ridiculous. 
Having said that much we can quite candidly 
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state that in our opinion Mr. Coolidge’s review of 
foreign policy was entirely clear, timely, and to the 
point. His disavowal of imperialism, yet his straight- 
forward declaration to the effect that “toward the 
government of countries which we have recognized 
this side of the Panama Canal we feel a moral 
responsibility that does not attach to other nations” 
are decidedly welcome. With this policy we agree. 
In fact, we admire the President for courageously 
reducing to words what had in effect already been 
tacitly understood not only by the countries of 
Europe, but also by many students of international 
affairs in this country. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we would not feel free to criticize now as 
we have in the past, specific actions which, while 
cloaked by a general policy, actually go much farther 
than either that policy or one of nonimperialism 
would justify. 

In tracing the history of our dispute with Mexico 
the President made an entirely fair statement. It 
overlooked, of course, the human side in the liquida- 
tion of Mexico’s social revolution, but that was only 
natural in the recording of a legalistic dispute, His 
comments on the possibility of arbitrating our 
differences deserve special mention. While pointing 
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out that for our part it would be difficult to arbitrate 
a question involving retroactive confiscation of 
property, he also stated that it might be equally 
dificult for Mexico to arbitrate a constitutional 
provision. Hence, he prefers negotiation. He might 
ungenerously have added that the history of our 
arbitrations with Mexico has been far from for- 
tunate, consisting of several awards favorable to the 
United States on practically all of which either the 
principal or interest has been defaulted. Moreover, 
nearly $420,000,000 worth of the claims of individual 
Americans are still pending under the Special 
Claims Convention of 1923, while $360,000,000 
worth of claims since 1868 are pending before the 
General Claims Commission. Arbitration in these 
circumstances would require a genius to draft the 
actual question to be arbitrated. However, the im- 
pression left by the President was that negotiations 
might soon reach a successful termination. 

On Nicaragua little that is new can be said other 
than to await Mr. Stimson’s report. The latter never 
would have been sent had all been progressing 
smoothly, but presumably his task will be to effect 
some reasonably stable arrangement and then 
whitewash all action taken by this Government to 
date. The acid test of the President’s new policy 
will come with the handling of Nicaragua. 

As for China, a waiting policy alone seems in- 
dicated, with the sane attitude defined by the 
President as the guiding beacon—a_ reassuring 
situation considering the violence with which some 
business men, such as Mr. Dollar, are clamoring 
for drastic military action. In fact, with the many 
chances for precipitate action, with the unlimited 
opportunities for again waving the convenient flag 
of Bolshevism, the President’s whole outlook to- 
ward China has been one to inspire confidence in 
his, to us at least, admirable policy of watchful 
waiting. 


Add High Cost of Chatter 


Riser years of investigating war frauds brought 
these trifling results: 


Two and one half years in Leavenworth for theft 

of a government truck worth $2,400. 
. One conviction for accepting an illegal commission 

on the purchase of skid chains. 

Third citizen fined $100 for pilfering government 
property. 

A fourth convicted of perjury in applying for 
passport. 


Altogether the American invasion of Europe was 
accomplished without much graft, according to a 
long and carefully prepared letter by Ralph Hayes 
in the New York World. Though fought under Dem- 
ocratic leadership, Republican Congressmen have 
investigated and investigated until they are weary 


without finding evidence of gross iniquities. Thor- 
ough searches by grim partisans and professional 
sleuths came to very little more than nothing. In the 
few important cases brought to trial the evidence 
proved insufficient to. convict. Financially, the 
investigations were a dead loss. 

Shocking waste and’a good deal of sharp bargain- 
ing marked the American effort. The nation was 
green at large-scale war. Haste dominated every 
move, but graft on an important scale simply was 
not present. The small grafters probably were many, 
but few were caught, and of these only a handful 
seemed worth the expense of trial and punishment. 
The important people, the dollar-a-year men drawn 
from industry, and the military services, all seem to 
have done their duty honestly in the emergency. 


Justice Declined with Thanks 


ENRY FORD'S Dearborn Independent banged 
away at the Jews for years and years, con- 
centrating its ammunition upon a band or bevy or 
clique of “international Jews” who were out to 
grab dominion over sea and land. Then it selected 
Aaron Sapiro as one of these frightful internationals 
and went after him with all cylinders popping. 
Observe the sequence: first, the general diatribe; 
then the attack on an individual. Yet.in his libel suit 
against Ford, Sapiro could not get the general 
diatribe before the jury, since Judge Raymond ap- 
plied drastically the old rule that groups, as such, 
cannot be libeled. 

We accept that rule as valid in all ordinary cir- 
cumstances; but should it be applied rigorously 
enough to keep out of a libel trial record everything 
appertaining to the creation of a background? It is 
no libel to call an Hebraic person a Jew, says the law, 
or even an international Jew. But suppose you had 
first converted an audience to the belief that Jews 
were human wolves and that the internationals of 
the race were scheming to reduce that very audience 
to vassalage. Then, it seems to us, the background 
becomes important. It changes the significance of 
the word “Jew” and gives it power to wound a 
career. To that audience “‘Jew” no longer means an 
individual with certain racial traits and religious 
leanings, but the word becomes a definitely sinister 
characterization. If the law cannot see that, then the 
law is a “hass,” as Dickens said. 

Moving flatly on its narrow legal ledge, the 
Sapiro-Ford trial never touched the vital elements 
of the controversy which started it. If Henry Ford 
or his editors possess any evidence of an interna- 
tional conspiracy of Jews, their lawyers were careful 
to keep that evidence under cover; indeed, they 
resisted, with a skill worthy of a better cause, every 
effort by the opposition to uncover that evidence. 
In court Ford’s champions dodged the very issue 
they had raised out of court, thereby creating the 
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impression that the Dearborn Independent could not 
substantiate its allegations against “international 
Jewry.” The world’s richest man. now presents an 
exceedingly sorry spectacle from this angle. Mr. 
Ford is a good man, no doubt, for many ends and 
purposes; but complete virtue is not his as yet. His 
refusal to eat his words or prove them is the worst 
lapse we have yet observed in the Prince of Flivver- 
dom. The Peace Ship was the blunder of a kindly 
heart; this is the shrewd ducking of a guileful mind. 
Sapiro v. Ford was a mistrial long before the lady 
juror waxed indiscreet. 


A Futile Coal Strike 
MONTH of the bituminous coal strike has 


passed without serious inconvenience to con- 
sumers, violence in the union fields, or the slightest 
progress toward resumption of production there. 
- Meanwhile, nonunion fields are 
busy, and the problem of over- 
supply, which has plagued the 
industry for years, is being 
corrected. 

No body of workingmen ever 
entered upon a more hopeless 
strike than this one. In 1919 
union. mines produced sixty- 
five per cent of the nation’s 
soft coal, and the nonunion 
mines only thirty-five per cent. But, by 1927, 
the nonunion miners had sixty-five per cent of the 
business. This complete reversal was the inevitable 
result of economic law under competition. Non- 
union mines won the market by underselling their 
union competitors, with the result that many mines 
were abandoned in the union fields, while new 
workings were pushed in the nonunion fields. 

The nation uses about ten and one half million 
tons of bituminous a week, according to the Index 
of the New York Trust Company. Against this the 
nonunion mines can produce eleven million tons. 
With the present stock of 90,000,000 tons on hand, 
this affords a definite margin of safety. Therefore, 
unless the strikers can unionize the mines in opera- 
tion, they face certain defeat. All that the operators 
need to do is to stand pat. So favorable is their situ- 
ation that it seems virtually certain that they will 
win not only a cut in wage, but also the abolition of 
the check-off system which the union has long 
declared to be vital to its perpetuation. 

From the standpoint of union strategy, there is 
a time for striking and a time for working. The coal 
miners struck when all the odds were against them. 
If they lose, as seems likely, the leaders who misled 
them so fatuously will face certain revolt in the 
ranks. But between that time and this, widespread 
violence may arise, especially if the union seriously 
tries to. unionize the West Virginia field. Since 








stoppage of work has not inconvenienced the public, 
violence remains the only way of counteracting 
public indifference and rousing public sentiment 
in favor of a settlement. But we think even this 
forlorn hope will not avail to shake the public or 
improve the union position. 


Hail the Chicken Czar! 


E want to do our bit for a bigger and tenderer 

America by heralding the fact that the poultry 
trade has acquired a czar in‘the person of a wealthy 
real-estate man who is to supervise the New York 
Poultry Exchange. Though a real-estate man’s prior 
experience with chickens may have consisted chiefly 
in shooing them off his vacant lots, nevertheless we 
feel sure that Chicken Czar Forbes will make good 
with a bang, since it is no part of his task to en- 
courage hens to lay and broilers to eat hearty but 
merely to stabilize the industry. Stabilizing the in- 
dustry means making two profits grow where one 
grew before. 

A democratic country like ours simply must have a 
lot of czars in pleasant offices to keep the go-getters 
from bankrupting each other through ruthless com- 
petition. As the population increases, it is becoming 
more and more difficult to lure little Willie toward 
grace by promising him the Presidency when he 
grows up; but at least one can hold out the good 
chance he has to become a czar. The opportunities 
in this line remain simply enormous in spite of the 
recent bull market in commercial autocracies. Hair 
dressers, manicurists, dustmen, and chimney sweeps, 
to cite only a few of the remaining chances, are still 
toiling along as free producers, a situation fraught 
with peril to all save their customers. 


Cassandra Paish 


IR GEORGE PAISH, British economist, says 
that Europe is approaching financial collapse. 
We make bold to doubt that assertion. Russia 
stands outside the financial orbit, Germany appears 
to be going strong, and the currencies of both Spain 
and Italy have been rising. France, Great Britain, 
and Belgium are having tough sledding, to be sure, 
but they are not all Europe, not by any means. 
Moreover, even if the worst-of Sir George’s fears 
should be realized, the damage would not be irre- 
trievable. Europe would rise again to financial 
strength, simply because her leading peoples are 
thrifty and industrious, and her captains are mighty 
traders and builders. There is still a tremendous 
potency in European manhood and a continuing 
driving power in European culture. 

In such a smash there might be real gains. In- 
solvent states would have to reduce armaments and 
come to sensible agreements with neighbors to 
break down tariff walls. The concept of the United 
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States of Europe is good medicine, but unlikely to 
be accepted by the patient short of the last ditch. 
Perhaps a financial collapse would provide the 
necessity which compels political change. 

Sir George has a motive in bringing this bad news 
to our optimistic shores. He thinks the impending 
doom can be warded off by America’s canceling the 
obligations of debtor states. While we hold no 
particular brief for the payment of debts to a point 
where it may really hurt, nevertheless the time is 
not yet ripe to cancel them. The militarist states of 
Europe have not yet become fully convinced that 
war and war establishments must be paid: for in 
bitter rue. When they reach that conclusion and 
prove it by reducing armaments to match their 
resources and ledger responsibilities, and can prove 
that payments are economically unsound, then the 
United States should move promptly toward 
reconsideration. 

If Sir George could fathom the American attitude 
on the debts and explain it to his kindred, his trip 
would be distinctly worth while. This public views 
with suspicion all propaganda which originates 
overseas in the interest of reduction. It is totally 
uninterested in maintaining the financial or political 
stability of Europe. But having had experience of 
the drawing power of European war, this public 
earnestly craves that Europe will keep the peace 
forever. It can be appealed to on that ground 
whenever solid evidence of good intentions is forth- 
coming. Until then the typical American cannot be 
scared or led into action on debts. To the picture of 
tottering Europe just painted by Paish he would 
say: “Let her crash.” No amount of propaganda 
could prove to him his own interest in a financially 
stable Europe. The sooner some American Paish 
can give this viewpoint to Europe, the better. 


Cruelty Without Malice 
EWSPAPERS can be desperately cruel in their 


mad competition to tickle the emotions of the 
mob. All the New York dailies except the Wall 
Street sheets—the only refuges for those who 
loathe sob stories — wept crocodile tears over the 
tortures inflicted upon Roberta Pratt by her foster- 
parents. Decent folk from Des Moines, they were 
held-up to the public gaze as Sadists most despicable. 
But the Pratts had enough money and nerve to 
fight back. They proved that their adopted daugh- 
ter, whom they had rescued from a shocking home 
environment, was both a chronic liar and a self- 
wounder. After hearing the evidence, the Children’s 
Court cleared the parents and sent all parties back 
to Des Moines. ; 

In his United Press speech President Coolidge 
said with reference to the duties which newspapers 
owe the Government: “This growth and power of 
the press carries with it great obligations.” That is 


everlastingly right, but it applies even more neatly 
to newspaper treatment of individuals than to news- 
paper treatment of government. No newspaper can 
destroy or even damage the Government of the 
United States, but any sort of newspaper can 
destroy the reputations of individuals. Nor is the 
libel law always applicable in such cases. There was 
no malice in the New York press attacks on the 
Pratts, and it is almost impossible to collect damages 
against newspapers where malice cannot be proved. 
Yet inaccurate reports hurt the Pratts exactly as 
much as malicious ones would have. The editorial 
conscience in America is far too lax in its respect 
for the inalienable rights of individuals of small 
importance, though deferential enough to the 
prominent, and all others in authority. 


A Spokesman for Every Home 


ONGRESSMEN, both at home and in Wash- 
ington, relieve vacation tedium by poking fun 
at the White House spokesman. Senator Norris 
even writes premature elegaic verse on the demise of 
that worthy, in the belief that the spokesman has 
been tossed on the House White ash heap following 
his blunder in the Hoover matter. But our guess is 
that the spokesman will reappear in the next Presi- 
dential press conference. He is not dead, merely 
sleeping. A ventriloquist’s dummy always outlives 
the ventriloquist. 

Instead of dying an early death we expect the 
official spokesman to live long and have numerous 
progeny. “Don’t quote me on that,” is becoming a 
byword, though not as yet accepted by the aristo- 
cratic ladies who say, in so many advertisements, 
they have used Flimflam’s Mouthwash with wonder- 
ful effect while influencing the affairs of state and 
stage. Modest, serious, and homely persons feel the 
need of a nozzle through which to let off steam with- 
out incurring the horrors of controversy. Industrial 
and financial leaders already have publicists, vul- 
garly known as press agents, to speak for them 
and their institutions. Humble citizens often have 
the same urge for reticence. When a golfer tells his 
wife that he will surely be home for dinner at six 
o’clock, though immorally certain he can’t make it, 
what a relief to be able to say at seven: “Oh, that! 
Didn’t you realize that was my official spokesman 
on the ’phone? What he says isn’t really binding 
on me, you know.” This country will not be truly 
happy, either, until a motorist can send his spokes- 
man to court to explain why he parked his car more 
than an hour beside the hydrant on the edge of town. 

Congress may ridicule the spokesman, but wait 
until the back districts get the habit. Then the 
honorable Representatives will not dare flout this 
sterling American institution invented by Calvin 
Coolidge, thirtieth President of the United States, 
and the first to have an official spokesman. 
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Mississippi — on She Flows! 
Or: of Mississippi floods is the na- 


tion’s greatest internal problem, yet the 

country never seems to realize it except in 
moments of tragedy like the present, when the 
Father of Waters sweeps like a doom over towns and 
fertile acres, scourging families and devastating 
some of the most productive sections of America. 
In 1912, the Government aided 272,000 Mississippi 
flood victims much as it is doing today, providing 
food and temporary shelter, keeping pestilence 
under, and policing areas where local governments 
have broken down under the catastrophe. Then, as 
now, there was tall talk of doing something definite 
to check the recurrence of tragedy, something as 
big and vital as the Mississippi itself. But beyond 
the strictly palliative measures of extending and 
strengthening the levee system, nothing happened; 
and 1927 finds the Mississippi almost as unrestrained 
as in IgI2. 

Ever since the uplands of America rose from the 
sea, the great river has been overflowing its banks. 
Thirty serious floods have occurred there since 1858, 
when the present system of recording river levels 
at Cairo, Illinois, was inaugurated. The valley from 
Commerce, Missouri, to the Gulf of Mexico, 1,100 
miles as the fish swim and 600 as the crow flies, is 
literally the gift of floods, because the salt sea once 
lapped the strands of Commerce. And today and 
every day it pushes the borders of the United States 
a little further south. Given time enough, the 
Father of Waters will add a peninsula as large as 
Florida to the State of Louisiana. To deal with 
so supreme an expression of physical energy is one 
of the mightiest tasks ever envisioned by man. 

Extraordinary variations in volume add to the 
difficulties. At Cairo, Illinois, the depth varies from 
one foot to fifty-five. Ordinary low-water discharge 
at St. Louis is 35,000 cubic feet per second; the 
maximum flood, unless this year has set a new 
record, is nearly 1,150,000 cubic feet per second. It 
is no uncommon thing for this insatiable Father of 
Waters to swallow 600 feet of shore line in a single 
gulp. Cave-ins take place practically continuously 
on one shore or the other all the way from Cairo 
to the Red River in Louisiana. 

Revetments have reduced this terrific wastage 
somewhat in ordinary years, but whenever, as in 
this year, the melt of northern snows meet in 
the lower Mississippi heavy rains from the Gulf, 
then the river’s toll of both land and lives is appall- 
ing. The more levees are built, the more restricted 
the stream becomes. Also, the great silt bearer is 
ever lifting itself above the surrounding country; 
from the river the near-by lands slope away on a fall 
of about six feet for the first mile. Therefore, levees 
and revetments are but temporary remedies for a 


chronic threat. No matter how high the levees are 
built, sooner or later the river will carry the line. 
Obviously, something more fundamental is needed if 
the Mississippi, which has been called “the trough 
of life and death,” is to drop the latter part of 
that compelling phrase. 

After the disastrous flood of 1912, Dayton and the 
other industrial cities in that broad, fertile valley 
set the genius of Arthur Morgan to work upon the 
problem of permanent flood control. The result is a 
series of reservoirs for the storage of flood waters 
which have since withstood every challenge of the 
elements. The Mississippi already possesses a 
number of reservoirs primarily intended to assist 
navigation by furnishing additional water when 
normal flow is low. Every calculation upon the 
possibility of Mississippi flood control is based upon 
equalizing flow in order that low water may be 
avoided as much as flood water. With enough 
storage reservoirs on the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi, presumably the great river can be kept in 
check precisely as the Miami is kept in check. 

Such a system would absorb vast amounts of 
capital and require continuous effort through many 
years, perhaps half a century; but in its major out- 
lines it presents few if any problems beyond the 
competence of modern engineers. As a reward for 
this titanic national program, there would be in- 
creasing security of life and property in the heart — 
likewise, in the bread basket — of the country, the 
saving of incalculable real-estate values in the most 
fertile soil on the continent, and a growing system of 
dependable water communications precisely where 
such are most needed — in a region of vast distances 
producing staple crops and raw materials. In addi- 
tion, the hydroelectric current recoverable might be 
of great value. 

During this long prospective development, the 
levee system would have to be maintained, but 
gradually its function would change from first-line 
to second-line defense. More and more the impound- 
ing reservoirs would take up the load, leaving the 
levees as part of the margin of safety between the 
securities of life and raging waters. Financing this 
enormous conservation project would require gov- 
ernment assistance, perhaps on a plan similar to 
that used for Federal-aid roads, in which the States 
receive bounties for building certain approved high- 
ways to Federal standards. But whatever the 
difficulties involved, the relief of the Mississippi 
Valley from flood menace like that now raging is 
the outstanding internal improvement awaiting the 
constructive genius of the United States. For the 
moment the survivors of these terrors need food, 
clothes, medical attention; a little later they will 
need new hope, born of a knowledge that the nation 
realizes their terrific risks and is going to do all it 
can to reduce those risks to proportions bearable 
by man. 
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Italy Stands by Her Guns 


By Giacomo Martignone 


to imagine that he has once more presented the 

question of the limitation of naval armaments 
to the great powers solely for the intellectual and 
philanthropic pleasure of promulgating an abstract 
idea. President Coolidge fully understands the 
inevitable discussions 


[' would be to misinterpret President Coolidge 


~ equilibrium change at every moment. The United 


States Government has well understood that it is 
necessary to restrict the question of limiting naval 
power alone for the present, leaving it for further 
eventual conferences to discuss the possibility of 
limiting other armaments in proper proportion. 

Propositions for the, 





limitation of the naval 





these considerations 


fleet at the present time 








‘ must arouse, and for 
the moment ignores the 
6,000 pages of matter in 
preparation at Geneva, 
and logically presents 
the question in its most 
practical aspect once 


“Arms serve Italy, not for combating the world, but 
for living in the world,’ writes Mr. Martignone, young 
Italian journalist, who explains in this article some of 
the reasons behind Premier Mussolini’s refusal to 
participate in President Coolidge’s suggested confer- 
ence on limitation of naval armament. In the light of 
Italy’s position at the Geneva Preparatory Conference, 

the author’s comments are distinctly interesting 


do not interest Italy. 
First of all, our con- 
struction—at least 
300,000,000 lire 
($13,000,000) has been 
appropriated for the 





again. But for the 


purpose of naval de- 
fense — cannot be re- 





United States, as for 





others, there arises in its 
vibrant actuality the question whether it is possible 
in the Twentieth Century for sentimentalism to 
transcend political reasoning. 

Premier Mussolini has answered the American 
note argument for argument; there is nothing in his 
reply to lead the world to suppose that he wishes to 
immure Italy within a boundary of imperial egoism. 
To us Italian Fascists there is no need of questioning 
this reply; it expresses the national spirit for us and 
is our united conception of the reality of the facts as 
they stand, explaining integrally why Italy cannot 
disarm. The Duce has once again voiced Italy for us, 
and we follow him with increasing enthusiasm; but 
while the press in every country is busied with 
speculation, we must follow attentively the devel- 
opments of the United States initiative, and it is 
not without interest to reconsider from the Roman 
observatory the state of public affairs. 

Disarmament cannot be obtained by determining 
the relations of equality between the forces of the 
military, the air and naval fleets. It is impossible to 
consider all the factors of the military force of a 
nation, with its geographical position, its economic 
power, and its ability to transform every energy 
into military activity in times of war. Dangerous 
hypotheses would be created by this method to the 
advantage of the stronger nations, and smaller 
nations would be subordinated by such limitations. 
Indeed, the technical factor does not count so much 
as the political one, and the important thing is the 
dominating spirit in international relations. 

History cannot be stopped or held up by an 
arbitrary gesture, by assignments and by mechanical 
treaties. Power cannot be conglobated and dis- 
tributed fractionally, for the conditions of life and 





duced without alarming 
prejudice to the country’s defense, surrounded as 
she is by seas and by oceans, situated as she is in 
the heart of the Mediterranean like a landing dock. 
Italy derives power, and at the same time is weak, 
from this strategic but dangerous position, and all 
around her are the natural battlefields of the 
European nations. Different races press on her 
frontiers from the east, west, and north, lean 
toward her against each other, while her own vital 
strength is multiplying rapidly, far faster than her 
resources of sustenance and production and support. 

Now Malthusianism is an antipathetic thing to 
the Italian spirit, a system from which Italy takes 
refuge, if one can say so, in philosophy, in practice, 
in procreation, in economics, and in religion. The 
question of disarmament must be considered in a 
subjective manner; one cannot speak of a general 
situation while the terms of comparison are so 
varied and so different in the cases of every nation. 
Italian Fascists are confident of the fruits of Italy’s 
present active labor. For five years Italy has been a 
working country, working with growing enthusiasm 
in fields, forests, workshops — wherever labor can 
be used life pulsates in a rhythm of forces employed, 
and to the Italians labor will be the secret of real 
liberty in Italy. 


O suppose that Italian Fascism is seeking war 

is a mistake; but in order to avoid it Italy feels 
that she must be prepared to be a proper fighting 
force, and to have a proper naval equipment for com- 
plete defense. We cannot find rest with 50,000,000 
unprepared inhabitants while neighboring nations 
are preoccupied by militarism, nor can we leave the 
frontiers of our coasts, of our country, of our islands, 
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and of our states unprotected. Italy is silently active, 
subject to discipline; whatever we are asked to do, 
we do voluntarily and with our eyes open, and feel 
that we are not more imperialists or militarists or 
war lords than any of our neighbors. 

Perhaps a tragedy faces our provincial history. 
At the Fascist headquarters, where secretaries of 
provincial factions were assembled, Mussolini said: 
“If I advance, follow me — if I retire, kill me — if 
I die, avenge me!” Possibly a tragedy awaits us, 
but we cannot stop. Our people cannot emigrate; 
we are compressed within a peninsula where the 
natural resources are not sufficient for our growing 
population; and for the eventualities of the future 
Italy feels that her people must be prepared. She 
cannot face the idea of a limited navy. 


HE problem of armaments depends on social 

and political characteristics, and we have seen 
nothing in the present condition of the times to 
warrant the idea of safety in disarming. Arms serve 
Italy, not for combating the world, but for living 
in the world. Our military program is limited to the 
barest necessity. For one thing, our financial situa- 
tion would not permit us to furnish suddenly large 
quantities of war material such as a war of aggres- 
sion would require. Our naval units are practically 


~ the same as those of prewar days, and, on the whole, 


our numerical and potential efficiency is inferior to 
that of the French and English. 

We merely desire not to be disturbed, and al- 
though we notice that the nations around us are 
fortifying themselves, we have no intention of 
entering the contest. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that the problem of armaments on land is in 
close connection with those on sea; they cannot be 
separated, and must be considered together. 

It cannot be denied that in Germany a vast army 
of recruits, already trained in various gymnastic 
associations, is ready to take the field at any time, 


while in Communist Russia the proletariat would: 


form a solid organization in the eventuality of war. 
France again has declared the necessity of arming 
herself until she can aspire to peace without trouble. 
We do not report these facts in a controversial 
spirit, but merely to emphasize the importance felt 
by every nation to guarantee its future in accordance 
with its needs. 

It is evident that before it becomes general, an 
agreement on the American disarmament proposal 
must be reached by the principal powers, although 
it cannot be limited to a few nations alone. The 
existence of minor political groups which influence 
one another, and which serve greater interests must 
not, however, be forgotten. 

Evident necessities urge France as well as Italy 
to adhere to the American proposal; but the former’s 
declaration that for her safety she must calculate 
above all on her submarines constitutes an obstacle 


to the realization of President Coolidge’s plan. 
From an article devoted to the disarmament ques- 
tion in the Foglio d’Ordini of the Fascist party, we 
see that the Italian position does not vary an inch 
from that of other nations, and does not suffer the 
influence of foreign attitudes. Since, however, the 
social and spiritual factor has a determining value 
in the relationships of peoples, we note with regret 
the equivocations which hold the attention of some, 
the false and alarmist news, the malevolent inter- 
ference in our internal politics, and the erroneous 
interpretations of our intentions for the future, 
which are certainly not adapted to create a favor- 
able atmosphere of universal peace. 

How can it be thought that Italy, who awaits the 
pacific application of her vast program founded on 
deeds and not on words, could lose herself in vain 
dreams of a threatening imperialism? 

It does not seem that President Coolidge’s 
proposition has done much to tranquilize the 
world. It seems, on the contrary, that everybody 
has hastened to arm themselves, for even if by 
chance the Governments agree, they do not fail in 
the meantime to store up the necessary war mate- 
rial. We see that an even more serious war is being 
waged in the columns of the newspapers, where it is 
difficult to arrange side by side without feeling that 
they clash the highly humanitarian articles and the 
violently militaristic ones. 

We see discussions about peace taking place at 
Geneva, while at Belgrade, since the Italian note, 
numbers of armored cars, at a cost of 18,000,000 
French francs, have been procured, the air force is 
being increased, the artillery improved, the troops 
are partially mobilized, a revolt is preparing in 
Albania, to be followed later by an armed inter- 
vention, resulting finally in a war against Italy. 


. afield, in the interests of pacifism, the 
Governments are exchanging diplomatic notes. 
The same England which is one of the first to de- 
clare herself in favor of the reduction of armaments 
cannot stand aside while at Nanking and Shanghai 
rebellion and anarchy are involving foreigners in 
danger, and from the sea the men-of-war from the 
distant motherland return fire, in order to avoid 
even worse calamities. Japan has sent ships and 
troops; America has joined, too. 

The truth is that actually two revolutionary 
forces are disputing the dominion of the world: the 
Fascist. revolution which finds in order, in dis- 
cipline, in governing bodies, its foundation and 
justification; the Bolshevist revolution which causes 
the degeneration of the individual, and destroys the 
foundations of civilization. Every nation must 
choose bétween one or the other, and this is espe- 
cially necessary in the old European states, worn out 
by a terrible moral crisis, from which Italy has 
delivered herself forever. 
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America Through Swedish Glasses 


By Edwin Bjorkman 


“But I admit that you 





HE relationship 
between nations 
is pretty much 


the same as_ between 
individuals. It is very 
rare to meet a person 
whom we can view with 
undivided feelings. 
Rarer still it is that such 
a lack of division con- 
tinues for any length of 
time. Most people we 
like for some reasons 





‘Between the American of the finer type and 
the Swede,” writes this well-known author, 
“there is a natural affinity that must have some 
deep, racial foundation, and in personal contact it 
rarely fails to make itself felt.”” Nevertheless, Mr. 
Bjorkman does not mince matters in his detailed 
picture of Americans as the Swede so often sees 
them. And not only does he picture us as we are 
to the Swedish eye, but he turns the glasses about 
and gives us a discerning and sympathetic 

perspective of Sweden and her people 


are still young.” 
Another evening in a 
small café, over glasses 
of punch. A _ middle- 
aged sculptor who has 
spent a number of years 
in the United States, a 
Stockholm architect 
who has never left Euro- 
pean soil, and myself. 
The architect asserts 
that we have no archi- 








and dislike for others. 

Or we like them today, become disgusted with them 
tomorrow, and like them better than ever the next 
day. In almost every case our general attitude 
represents a compromise, a balance struck between 
attractions and repulsions, and this balance is sub- 
ject to constant revisions. Nor is this general 
resemblance canceled by the fact that a nation is 
made up of many individuals with widely divergent 
minds, while a single human being is supposed to be 
one and undivided, acting always as a unit. There 
are times when I feel as if my brain, my palate, my 
heart, and my loins were so many distinct individ- 
ualities, acting separately with no regard for any- 
thing but their own functional interests. Each one 
of us is a nation of provinces and communities, of 
organs and cells. And just as it is possible for us at 
most times to determine whether to like or dislike, 
to love or hate or turn away in passive indifference, 
so, I think, it will be possible to strike an average in 
the likes and dislikes of a whole nation. 

Whenever my mind tends to consider the question 
back of this article, certain scenes out of the past 
flash into momentary resurrection: 

A dinner given by one of Sweden’s foremost pub- 
lishers, a man of great tact and kindliness, married 
then to an American woman of fine intellect and 
good family. Around the table a number of men 
distinguished in the field of arts and letters, and 
among them several members of the Swedish 
Academy. The talk turns naturally to America, and 
I expect to have many questions fired at me. Instead 
I find myself listening to various definite and not 
very flattering statements concerning my adopted 
country, while our host looks a little embarrassed 
and our hostess smiles ironically. A noted academi- 
cian takes the lead and brings his criticism to an end 
with this summary: “My dear chap, you have no 
literature over there, very little art, and practically 
no culture deserving the name.” And then he adds, 


tecture of our own and 
very little borrowed that is worth looking at. The 
sculptor protests and speaks warmly of the modern 
skyscraper, particularly of the Woolworth Building, 
which he places among the more notable structures 
of the world. 

“Hideous!” cries the architect. 

“But you have never seen it,” the sculptor comes 
back at him impatiently. “And you have to see it to 
get the secret of its marvelous beauty.” 

“T don’t have to,” the architect shouts in utter 
derision. “I have only to consider the proportions to 
know that it must be ugly.” 

A third occasion, another dinner, this time at the 
country home of one of Sweden’s leading industrial 
magnates, also married to an American wife. There 
are several engineers in the party. The conversation 
turns to the economic situation and policy of the 
country. F: inally, our host brings it to a close with 
this remark: “It isn’t much use to talk, for in the 
end we shall be compelled to do whatever America 
does. Hereafter our only salvation lies in keeping as 
close to the United States as possible.” 


OURTH and last scene: A small industrial com- 

munity far inland, where much of the work is 
done in the homes of the workers, most of whom still 
show their peasant origin. I have been persuaded to 
give them a brief talk on woman suffrage in America. 
I have finished, and those men and women are 
crowding as close to me as they can get, their eyes 
shining with eagerness and pleasure, not on account 
of anything I have said, but because I am from 
America, a Swede turned American. To those people, 
still full of the proud independence that has always 
been one of the main characteristics of the Swedish 
peasant, this is above all the country of human 
equality, where the mill worker walks into the mill 
owner’s office with his cap on his head. There is 
hardly one among them without relatives and 
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friends over here. There are few among them that 
would not make the jump across if they had a 
chance. And while they realize vaguely that condi- 
tions here may not always be ideal, this is neverthe- 
less the land of their dreams, the land of freedom and 
of boundless opportunity. At last I hear the inevita- 
ble question, popped at me with a flush of embarrass- 
ment by one of the women nearest to me: “I wonder 
if you know my cousin? He lives in Iowa and his 
name is Pettersson.” 

When I try to explain how far Iowa is from New 
York, and how large a portion of the country lies 
between Iowa and the Pacific, their mouths gape, 
and their honest faces take on almost ecstatic ex- 
pressions, and they crowd closer than ever, while 
quite unconsciously they utter little cries like: 
“That’s America! That’s the country!” 


UCH scenes furnish a clue to the conflict of feel- 
ings with which the Swedish nation looks our 
way. There is a sharp cleavage between the upper 
classes and the plain people in this respect. Within 
the upper classes, again, there is almost as marked a 
cleavage between those whose business puts them in 
direct connection with us and the rest. As usual, the 
main emotional reaction of each group is determined 
by its selfish interests. Ever since the middle of the 
last century, the peasant and the worker have 
looked on the United States as a country of op- 
portunity and escape. And, above all, as a country 
where land is still to be had by anyone willing to 
work hard enough for it. And every Swede, be he 
born in a city or in a rural district, is at heart land 
hungry. The race belongs naturally to the builders 
and producers of the earth. A foothold of his own, 
the right to work for himself, means to the typical 
Swede more than gold and rank and glory. The 
governing classes of Sweden have, on the whole, I 
think, a better record than the corresponding 
classes in any other country. Their administration 
of national affairs has, with rare exceptions, been 
unprecedentedly honest, and within the last half 
century more and more foresighted. Among their 
few serious mistakes, however, must be mentioned 
their failure to enact a liberal and workable home- 
stead act in time. Had measures been taken during 
the last half of the last century to enable every 
worker who wanted it to acquire a home and a farm 
of his own, we should not have close to 2,000,000 
Swedish-born and Swedish-descended Americans 
among us today. 

Of course, Swedish peasants and workers have 
come here and failed of their hopes and gone back 
full of bitter scorn and disappointment. But they 
are few, and, as a rule, they belong to the class of 
inadjustables who cannot find a proper medium 
for themselves anywhere. But what may turn the 
Swedish peasants and workers against us is the 
gradual tightening of our immigration laws. 


The Swedish business men, and _ particularly 
those working and dealing in iron or steel, look 
upon America as the great industrial path-breaker, 
the land of intensely systematized organization. | 
They look upon us with a mixture of envy and 
admiration, without being blind to our sundry 
faults and shortcomings. Their envy is modified 
and their admiration increased by the fact that 
Swedish engineers and inventors and skilled work- 
ers have played such a conspicuous part in develop- 
ing the methods and exploiting the resources of 
our republic. Nor can they-forget that Swedes were 
among the first settlers of this continent. The war, 
or rather its aftermath, has merely served to pro- 
mote tendencies already existing. The Swedish man 
of business today is inclined to regard the future 
supremacy of the United States in economic mat- 
ters as absolutely assured. And while his jealousy 
may be somewhat increased, he is a hard-headed 
type and prefers to face facts as they are. 

When we turn to the bureaucratic, military, and 
intellectual elements within the upper classes, the 
problem becomes more complicated. Some repre- 
sentatives of these elements have been here in 
their youth, have suffered unaccustomed hard- 
ships, and have returned with a tendency toward 
resentment. An excellent specimen of this type is 
the Norwegian author, Knut Hamsun, whose 
first book was a vicious criticism of everything 
American, but who has changed his mind consider- 
ably since then. On the other hand, scientists, 
educators, government officials have come here 
under more fortunate circumstances and have 
returned full of genuine respect and a great deal 
of liking for our people as well as our country. 
They have sensed the tremendous push and swing 
of our national spirit, and often they have yearned 
to carry some of it back home. They speak with 
unmistakable appreciation of American hospital- 
ity, and with something like a gasp about the 
speed of American progress. Even they, however, 
are likely to maintain that we stand higher mate- 
rially than spiritually, though they do not doubt - 
that sooner or later the relative one-sidedness of our 
development will be corrected. There is hardly one 
of them, I think, who does not see in us the com- 
manding nation of the future. And so they, too, 
wish the connections between their own country 
and ours to become as intimate as possible. 


HE mass of the Swedish element now under dis- 

cussion have, of course, never been here, and 
they are the ones that like us least of all. Ignorance 
is a great breeder of misunderstanding. But the 
basic cause of their disapproval must be traced back 
to the emigration that, year after year, used to rob 
the country of such large numbers of useful citizens. 
Not only we, but the emigrants themselves, were 
long objects of hostility on that account. And one of 
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Sweden’s great poets, Snoilsky, wrote a beautiful but 
perhaps not entirely appreciated poem in defense of 
the worker who sought here what he could not get at 
home. With this class of Swedes, our new immigra- 
tion policy is a cause of satisfaction instead of 
resentment, and their approval is the heartier 
because they well know that the United States 
would like to make an exception in favor of the men 
and women from the Far North. . 


URING the war, these national elements had 
undoubtedly their sympathies turned south- 
ward, toward Germany, and they deprecated rather 
acridly the eleventh-hour appearance of America on 
the battlefield when, in their opinion, the fight was 
already won by the Central Powers. After the 
Armistice, however, a wave of approval of the 
Wilson principles swept the country, and had those 
principles been adhered to, it is doubtful whether 
today there would be anything but friendship for us 
even among those Swedes who until then had hated 
us most. With the collapse of the fourteen points 
came a deplorable reaction, the consequences of 
which have not yet been overcome. The Swedes are 
among those few who work honestly and sincerely 
for universal disarmament and peace, and for the 
obligatory submission of international disputes to 
judicial arbitration. They know that their hopes in 
this respect must remain more or less futile as long 
as we keep apart from the councils of the nations, 
and they look upon our aloofness as an expression of 
sheer selfishness of the narrowest kind. At the same 
time they suspect us of using our financial dominance 
to dictate the policies of Europe. And being forced 
to watch our steady growth in the power that 
springs from national prosperity, it is not to be 
wondered at, perhaps, that they seek a sort of 
compensation in our supposed or real deficiency in 
the higher things of life. 
I have spoken mostly of the Swedish attitude 
toward us as a nation. As individuals, when 


The Gardener on 


All day he works in Mr. Carter’s garden, 
Spading damp earth, slipping in seeds and bulbs 
That grow into delphinium and gypsophila, 
Mignonette, iris, and sweet-scented stock. 

The air is sharply fragrant with syringa, 
And the quiet is pierced by the call of the catbird. 


Mr. Carter drives to town every morning 
Before the sun has dried the dew 
From the honeysuckle and lilies of the valley. 
He sits all day in his office, the dusk 
Of the street kept out by the bright lights. 
The air is heavy with the smell of gasoline. 
He has a dictagraph and many stenographers. 


still at a distance, they frequently view us in the 
light of the caricatures that abound in European 
humorous publications. They think of us, I fear, as 
crude and loud and ruthless dollar hunters. We have 
two objects at heart only: to make money, and to 
prove our superiority in anything having to do with 
quantity. Possessing no culture of our own, we 
spend our money freely but injudiciously to import 
evidences of it from the Old World. We have no 
taste, no refinement, but we can make things move, 
and some time we may also “make culture hum,” as 
the Chicagoan put it. The beauty of our women is 
admitted and admired, but they are regarded as too 


‘spoiled for the real satisfaction of the European 


male. ““Woman-ridden” is a charge. often made 
against us. In matters like censorship and prohibi- 
tion, we are adjudged the world’s greatest hypo- 
crites. And, of course, we talk through our noses. 
This, I should say, is likely to be the Swedish 
upper-class view of the individual American in the 
abstract. When he appears on the scene, in the flesh, 
he is treated on his merits, and all discrepancies are 
overlooked. No American need be afraid of a 
hostile reception in Sweden on account of his 
nationality. On the contrary, the likelihood is that, 
in spite of everything I have written here, he will be 
received with a little more readiness and warmth on 
that very account. Between the American of the 
finer type and the Swede there is a natural affinity 
that must have some deep, racial foundation, and in 
personal contact it rarely fails to make itself felt. 


ND the sum of it all? Well, we are not popular 
in Europe just now. And we are not entirely 
popular with the Swedes, either. But I believe that, 
in the last analysis, we stand better with them than 
with most of the other races. Furthermore, I believe 
that they and we have much in common which is 
going to come more and more to the surface, lead- 
ing to a growing attitude of mutual sympathy and 
appreciation and understanding friendship. 


a May Morning 


There are two telephones on his desk . 
And a ticker spills endless tape at his side. 


Perhaps so God ordered the Garden of Eden 
And was too busy to stay in it Himself. 
There were reports from Mars that he must hear, 
Or some of the little planets were behaving badly. 
He must have conferences with His angels 
And reports from His committees. 
There were other worlds to build 
Grander by far than this. 

So Adam had the Garden to himself, 
Could touch and feel and smell the flowers 
And watch all growing, unnamed things. 

EsTHER JOHNSTON. 
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THE 
TIMES AND TIDES OF STOCKHOLM 


Of a Tradition All Its Own 
Are These Unmatched 
Beauties of the Island 
City of the 
North 


THE NEW CITY HALL OF STOCK- THE CITY HALL IN THE AFTERGLOW 
HOLM AT NIGHT OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


All photographs courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 


SWEDEN'S CAPITAL FROM THE AIR 
ORDERLINESS, SO TRADITIONAL A PART OF SWEDEN'S LIFE, IS PERSONIFIED IN THIS PANORAMA OF STOCKHOLM, ITS SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 
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SAAS 


SWEDEN'S ARCHITECTURAL MASTERPIECE 


OF STOCKHOLM’S CITY HALL, WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS HAS SAID: “NO 

WORK COMPARABLE IN METHOD OR ACHIEVEMENT HAS BEEN ACCOM- 

PLISHED SINCE THE ITALIAN CITIES FELT THE EXCITEMENT OF THE 
RENAISSANCE” 


AT LEFT) MUNICIPAL COURT ROOM IN THE CITY HALL, WHICH WAS 
DESIGNED BY THE SWEDISH ARCHITECT, RAGNAR OSTBERG 


¢ & 
‘ tieit 3 ‘ 
es MR a) SEER SE BE he a paaeaty 


eee RE 


A VIEW FROM THE LOGGIA OF THE CITY HALL 
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THE BUSES OF STOCKHOLM NATIONALISM IN ARCHITECTURE 


THESE TRIM LITTLE STEAMERS SERVE THE SAME PURPOSE IN THE THOR- ‘A GLIMPSE ACROSS THE COURTYARD OF THE NORDHEMS SCHOOL. IN THIS 
OUGHFARES OF THE SCANDINAVIAN CITY AS DO THE JUGGERNAUTS WHICH | BUILDING IS TO BE FOUND THAT SAME INDIVIDUALISM OF ARCHITECTURAL 
CAREEN ALONG FIFTH AVENUE IN NEW YORK FEELING AND METHOD WHICH ARE SO APPARENT IN THE CITY HALL 


THE PAINTED SHIPS OF THE MARKET FLOTILLA 
A PART OF THE FLEET OF SAILING VESSELS WHICH BRING THEIR CARGOES OF FIREWOOD AND VEGETABLES FOR BARTERING ALONG THE QUAYS OF STOCKHOLM 
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THE SWEDISH HOUSE OF 
PARLIAMENT 


THIS EDIFICE OF BAROQUE TEND- 
ENCIES IS SPLENDIDLY SITUATED 
ON AN ISLAND OF ITS OWN. IN THE 
RIGHT BACKGROUND OF THE PIC- 
TURE THE TOWER OF THE NEW CITY 
HALL JUTS ABOVE THE HORIZON 
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THE STOCKHOLM STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


LESS NATIONALISTIC AND MORE 
COSMOPOLITAN IN STYLE ARE THE 
THREE BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED 
ON THIS PAGE. THIS ONE AT THE 
LEFT MIGHT WELL GRACE ANY 
CONTINENTAL CITY 





PALATIUM ORDINIS 
EQUESTRIS 


THIS GRANDIOSE STRUCTURE WHICH 

WAS ERECTED AS HEADQUARTERS 

FOR THE NOBILITY, AND NOW 

SERVES MAINLY AS A HALL OF 

RECORDS, MIGHT BE EXPECTED 

TO BELONG AMONG THE GARDENS 
OF VERSAILLES 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Lobbying, Unlimited 


‘ , J ASHINGTON is filled with mystery men, 
dark, sly, silent fellows whom one meets 

in the lobbies of Congress, emerging from 
Senators’ offices, always under foot, quite as much 
taken for granted as the rubber mat outside the 


Senate door. It is not 


no happening connected with the alcohol traffic 
proves too puny for him not to issue a statement on 

it. On such incidents he earns his daily bread. 
Space forbids the detailing of Mr. Wheeler’s 
work. Administration members, from the President 
down to the newest Con- 





quite good form to ask 
them their business — at 
least, not all of them — 
though in the course of 
years one gradually gains 
some knowledge of their 
various activities. By and 
large I suppose the busi- 
ness of most of them 
is perfectly legitimate. 


“Washington proves the Mecca of knowing fellows 
who can separate prosperous business organizations 
from a fat slice of salary and suitably furnished offices,” 
writes our correspondent this week of the hundred and 
one lobbyists who haunt the Capitol. The number and 
variety of interests represented in this whispering 
gallery is amazing, and their ways are many and 

devious 


gressman, consult his 
slightest wish. For abun- 
dance of publicity, for 
audacity of statement, 
for actual influence 
among Washington’s 
politicians, the Anti- 
Saloon League easily 
leads the parade. 

Next to the Anti-Sa- 
loon League in impor- 








They do not all represent 
the “plunderbund” that 
flourished in the early days of the Harding Adminis- 
tration, although there remains something of that in 
the downtown offices. For the most part, the lobby- 
ists I have in mind are perfectly brazen about 
shouting their wares. They buttonhole a Senator 
here, : i line up a Representative against a 
window on the opposite side of the Capitol. 

To gauge accurately the number and purposes of 
the various lobbyists in Washington would prove an 
impossible task. For instance, there are any number 
of smart lawyers in the business district who repre- 
sent endless concerns vitally interested in the 
tariff. Roughly, I should say there are 200 well- 
established, recognized offices representing every 
line of industrial activity from back collar buttons 
to green cheese. Washington proves the Mecca of 
knowing fellows who can separate prosperous busi- 
ness organizations from a fat slice of salary and 
suitably furnished offices. 

Of the whole lot perhaps seventy-five constitute 
major operations on the part of the lobbyists. First 
among these I would put the Anti-Saloon League of 
America without the slightest hesitation.. The dry 
forces offer the most unscrupulous and effective 
leadership. Even the President himself has less of a 
hold on members of his party, through patronage 
and party loyalty, than has Wayne B. Wheeler, who 
pulls the strings, a stone’s throw from the Senate 
chamber itself, in the Bliss Building, reeking with 
the odors of a patent medicine. 

There is nothing timid about Mr. Wheeler. He 
occupies the visitors’ galleries in person on important 
occasions. Time and again he has been pointed out 
by an irate wet. But this only serves as grist to his 
mill. No angle of the efforts to enforce prohibition, 


tance and influence I find 
it difficult to make a choice. The American Legion 
has yet to be refused anything it has asked. In grant- 
ing pensions, bonuses, gratuities, and other prefer- 
ments to the defenders of the nation, all politicians 
are notoriously soft-hearted, 

The American Federation of Labor, from its 
tower of observation just south of the Capitol 
grounds, maintains a legislative committee, two 
members of which sit continuously in the galleries of 
House and Senate ready to report at a moment’s 
notice any unfavorable action or delinquency on the 
part of an individual who might be punished. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation’s powers, 
it seems to me, have been somewhat exaggerated. 
The farm organizations, of which there are any num- 
ber in Washington, seldom work together. In addi- 
tion, the Federation’s power does not touch at all 
the members from the industrial States, as does the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

The American Bankers Association and the Amer- 
ican Tax Payers League should stand near the top in - 
any effort at grading. These twin organizations have 
affiliations in every small town and can flood the 
Capitol overnight with telegrams from substantial 
citizens in every community. Incidentally, the influ- 
ence that the larger banks can exert on the small 
country banks proves not inconsiderable. 

The American Automobile Association played a 
large part in the drafting of the last revenue bill, 
speaking for both owners and manufacturers. 

Federal employees have a number of organiza- 
tions which play an effective part in the irettie of 
pension and retirement legislation. Their commit- 
tees swarm the Capitol when a salary raise is under 
consideration. 
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During the last anthracite coal strike the National 
Coal Association swamped the town with its propa- 
ganda. This organization had probably more to do 
with the blocking of the regulatory coal legislation 
than any number of Pennsylvania Congressmen. 

To appreciate fully the various ramifications, 
duplications, and soft money pulled down by these 
associations with their high-sounding titles, it proves 
only necessary to group together a few of the most 
important. 

The field of prohibition and antiprohibition 
proves a fertile one. There stands at the top of this 
shining roster the Anti-Saloon League, the Metho- 
dist Board of Prohibition, Temperance and Public 
Morals, the Federal Council of Churches, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, National 
Temperance Bureau, the Ku-Klux Klan, and the 
local order of Jonadabs. On the other side stand the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 
and the Joint Legislative Committee for Modifica- 
tion of the Prohibition Act. These wet and dry 
organizations live on the broadcasts of each other, 
waging an unceasing and noisome war, part of which 
finds its way into the daily press. 


ere organizations spend enough money on their 
Washington personnel and offices to wipe out 
the debt of many a distressed Western community. 
There are nine or ten of them, and between them 
they mark the passing of many a weary hour in the 
life of the ordinary Congressman. 

Against this army of agricultural organizations 
are arrayed those offices which have urban, indus- 
trial, or commercial interests at heart, from the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Association to the 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and 
the United States Sugar Manufacturers’ Association. 


In addition to the activities of the G. A. R. and 
the organization of the Spanish War veterans, the 
soldiers of the World War are represented by the 
American Legion Service Division, the American 
Legion Legislative Service Committee, the Disabled 
Veterans of the World War, and the Disabled 
Emergency Officers of the World War. The latter 
proves the only one which has not jimmied from 
Congress what it wishes. 

Various philanthropic, political, and sometimes 
freakish welfare organizations flourish on apparently 
fat contributions, for they never seem stumped for 
something to say or representations to send to 
Congressional committees. There are, for instance, 
the American Peace Society, Anti-Cigaret League of 
America, Immigration Restriction League, League 
of Nations Non-Partisan Association, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
National Association for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, whose 
president, Mrs. John S. Sherman, in a public state- 
ment recently discussed the propriety of calling Mr. 
Coolidge, “Cal,” and a dozen others. There is also 
the League for Larger Life, an organization of whose 
activities I have been unable to learn. 

The meat packers preserve a connecting link 
through the Institute of American Meat Packers; 
oil companies through the powerful National 
Petroleum Association; the independence movement 
in the Philippines through the subsidized Philippine 
Press Bureau. Will Hays looks after the interest of 
his world through the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Incorporated. 

And finally, in order that they may profit by this 
free advertising, I should not forget the Whaley- 
Eaton News Service, the Federal Trade Information 
Service, and the Kiplinger Information Service. 


From Popguns to Spiders 
By R. Dana Skinner 


who managed by means of a superlatively 

fine production to convince New Yorkers 
that “Broadway” was something much better than 
the old melodramatic hokum, has fired a quite differ- 
ent kind of gun in “Spread Eagle.” Under the spell 
of capable production and some very fine acting, you 
are apt to mistake the loud noise of “Spread Eagle” 
for the report of a Big Bertha. It remains, however, 
when leisurely recalled, a popgun with loud repercus- 
sions but no great destructive power. 

It enjoys the principal ailment of most satirical 
plays of its kind: an attempt to combine the realism 
of melodrama with the overstatement and exaggera- 
tions of satire. Thus, when you think back over the 


Te: energetic young producer, Jed Harris, 


play as a whole, it is neither plausible as a straight 
dramatic story nor efficient as a shaft of wit directed 
against those who manufacture foreign wars for 
private gain. The idea that a responsible business 
man of the type who would be appointed chairman 
of the National Defense Council would deliberately 
place the son of an ex-president of the country in a 
a position in Mexico in the belief that he 
might be killed there, thus provoking intervention, 
is, to say the least, somewhat strained. As part and 
parcel of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, it would 
carry just that gentle and barbed exaggeration 
which makes satire one of the most powerful wea- 
pons of human speech. But as part of a play which is 
acted through three quarters of its length in the key 
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of tense melodrama, the idea suffers from the curious 
suspicion that you are not meant to take it seriously 
nor with even the weight of likelihood. 

One might as easily write a play in which some 
gigantic rival of the United States threatens to in- 
vade America. No doubt you could extract powerful 
melodrama from this theme. But you could not 
blame the audience for soothing itself, even at the 
most fevered moments, like the dreamer conscious 
that he is dreaming, by the statement, “After all, 
this just isn’t so.” 

“Spread Eagle” has been called the prologue of 
“What Price Glory?” But I hardly see how this 
applies unless prologues are supposed to have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the matter that follows. 
“What Price Glory?” was a searchingly fine study 
of human nature under the stress of conflicting emo- 
tions. “Spread Eagle” is like the melodrama which 
assumes that a comet has landed on both feet in the 
city of New York. The Anderson-Stallings play 
sprang from history; the Brooks-Lister springs 
ahead of history. There is just no connection 
whatever between them. 

If you want to see some fine, isolated scenes of 
melodrama, and to listen to some scathing and well- 
worded dialogue, and are capable of getting huge 
amusement out of impossible situations, then by all 
means count “Spread Eagle” among the plays that 
would entertain you, even if it happened to irritate 
you. But don’t look forward to it as an inherently 
fine play or a consistent piece of writing or a per- 
vasively astute satire. It is none of these things. In 
the acting you will enjoy most the work of Osgood 
Perkins as the ex-soldier-secretary of Martin Hen- 
derson, the Wall Street precipitator of intervention. 
You will also find the scene in the headquarters of 
the Spread Eagle Mine in Mexico an authentic one- 
act melodrama with a bit of splendid acting by 
Aline MacMahon as the consumptive widow of a 
former employee of the mine. 


GROUP of critics, who take relish in being 

called sophisticated, sent up many shouts of joy 
over Jacques Deval’s bedroom farce known as “Her 
Cardboard Lover.” They were, it seems, quite en- 
raptured by the acting of Leslie Howard and duly 
enthralled by the emergence of Jeanne Eagels from 
her four years of “Rain.” This much is pardonable. 
Mr. Howard did act well, and without question Miss 
Eagels was present in person, and performed pass- 


ably. But how they can have mistaken the play | 


itself for a comedy of any real value is one of those 
mysteries for which I, at least, am not sophisticated 
enough to find a solution. 

It is simply the story of a bespangled French 
divorcee who still loves her former husband so much 
that she has to hire a penniless young man to pose as 
her ardent suitor; in order, as it were, to protect her 
from herself..The young man in question — Leslie 


Howard — is carefully instructed to be present at all 
times when the ex-husband is in sight and to do 
everything in his power to convince that gentleman 
that his former wife no longer cares for him. Accord- 
ing to the stiff and rheumatic French formula, this 
play could hardly escape a scene or two in a bed- 
room. But certainly it makes no effort to achieve 
such an escape. If, perhaps, there was a time when 
the mere sight of a bed sent chills up and down 
spines in American audiences, that time is surely so 
long past that a comedy relying on this device has 
no claim to originality, srnartness, or whatever 
distinction may accrue from bedroom slang. “Her 
Cardboard Lover” is no duller than all other plays 
of the same kind, but its only real distinction lies in 
the two principal actors who have been persuaded to 
lend it their services. 


ITH the important, but already defunct, plays 

of the season, “Mariners,”’ by Clemence Dane, 
deserves a friendly epitaph for the double reason 
that it was directed by Guthrie McClintic, as the 
second of his Actor’s Theatre productions, and that 
Pauline Lord acted in it. Like every other play 
which Mr. McClintic has directed recently, it 
showed convincingly his amazing power to give 


‘naturalness to the work of his actors. Miss Mary 


Kennedy, for example, lends unusual distinction to a 
secondary réle by the forthrightness and clarity of 
a very simple performance. Pauline Lord, as the 
hysterical and almost insane wife of a minister, 
managed to clothe a very thin part with all the 
splendor of tragedy. But even her excellent work 
could not rescue Miss Dane’s play from its essential 
lack of universal feeling. It amounted, really, to a 
pathological study so marked as to make it impossi- 
ble for the audience to identify itself with the char- 
acters in the play. This is probably the chief reason 
for its failure to command the audience which its 
fine production and excellent acting deserved. 

Among the decidedly popular hits of the season, 
“The Spider” took its place promptly enough. It is a 
mystery play so packed full of tricks of showman- 
ship that it runs the risk of defeating its own 
purpose. But the audiences seem to enjoy it, and for 
the type of play that makes demands on the nervous 
system rather than the brain this is probably the 
only essential requirement. 

Beyond the fact that your neighbor in the 
theatre may prove to be a murderer, that shots 
may ring out over your head, that you may never 
know when various happenings are part of the play 
or part of the unexpected tragedy of a Broadway 
evening — beyond these facts it would be a critical 
sin of the first magnitude to disclose the plot or 
story of this play. I can only record rather sadly 
that as the supposed successor to “The Bat” in 
mystery importance it is as much of an anticlimax 
as a tail is to a dachshund. 
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Readers and Writers 


HEN Walter Lippmann wrote 

V V “Public Opinion” and “The 

Phantom Public,” those of us 
who are natural skeptics indulged our- 
selves in the harmless if slightly malicious 
pleasure of watching a liberal trying to 
reconstruct his universe after the hor- 
rible devastation visited upon it by the 
war. Of all the destruction wrought by 
that conflict none, I fancy, was more 
final and devastating than that which 
befell professional liberalism. To piece 
that particular set of illusions together 
again has proved a task so difficult 
that in England the Liberal party is as 
dead as the dodo. 

Norman Angell was one of the most 
eloquent and sensible of those who lent 
a lustre and an air of plausibility to the 
British Liberal tradition. At least, the 
first book of his I ever read, — how many 
years ago? — “The Great Illusion,” if 
characteristically remote from life in 
its deductions and assumptions, was so 
true as to its facts that it now stands 
vindicated. But I do not imagine that 
Mr. Angell can derive more than the most 
melancholy of satisfaction from this 
thought, for the very contrast between 
the sweet reasonableness of his conten- 
tions then and the spectacle of the 
world today has been spurring him ever 
since the war, until a book like “The 
Public Mind” (Dutton) was inevitable. 
In his answer to Trotski, Mr. Angell 
declared that Britain must not “travel 
the Moscow road.” What is the intelli- 
gent, progressive, democratic alternative? 


|} aye latest book is evidently Mr. 
Angell’s answer to that question. If 
the public would only act logically, cau- 
tiously, reasonably, a liberal’s lot would 
be a happy one. Mr. Angell, like Mr. 
Lippmann, has begun to realize that the 
public is frequently, if not always, 
foolish, so he speaks of “The Public 
Mind: Its Disorders: Its Exploitation.” 
At the outset, he says: “We may hope 
to make democracy safe if we face 
squarely the fact that the voice of the 
people: is usually the voice of Satan. 
The defence of democracy does not 
depend upon any proof that popular 
judgment is necessarily right, but that 
in the long run it will dictate, even to 
dictators.” 

Under existing conditions Mr. Angell 
sees “Babbitt as manager of civilization 
—in his spare time.” Hence, that 
imaginary body of opinion called by 
Mr. Lippmann “the phantom public,” 
since the majority of people have neither 
the wish nor the means of acquainting 


By Ernest Boyd 





themselves with the innumerable diverse 
and complicated problems which they 
supposedly pass judgment upon when 
they vote. The churches and the schools 
do not help, and Mr. Angell doubts if 
things were any better in England 
“when we were governed by gentlemen,” 
for he shows the same phenomena of 
cowardice and prejudice and panic in 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century 
as are visible today. In 1852 everybody 
who mattered agreed that it would be 
absurd to fight Russia to uphold Turkey; 
but by 1854 a war for Turkey had become 
a solemn obligation of honor. 

It is not only under the stress of 
patriotic war-time zeal that the unreason- 
able nature of the public mind becomes 
manifest. Mr. Angell gives a good- 
humored but none the less deadly 
description of the irrational elements 
which swing an election. In every de- 
partment of life he finds illustrations of 
this emotional madness which surges up 
and does harm, to a greater or less 
degree, before it subsides. American An- 
glophobia in 1896, for example, when 
Norman Angell came over here as a 
young man, prevented him from settling 
in this country. At the same time he 
recognizes that the press does not create 
the sentiments it exploits, but exploits 
what the public feels and wants. 

In answer to the two schools of opinion 
who hold that it does not matter what 
the plain man thinks or how he votes, 
because the determining forces are eco- 
nomic, Norman Angell answers the 
Marxists by pointing out that “capital- 
ism, as such, has certainly no interest 
in international war in general, though 
certain capitalists may have special 
interests in certain wars. Certain capi- 
talists — manufacturers of lymph, say — 
would have an interest in an epidemic of 
smallpox. It does not make smailpox a 
‘capitalist interest.’” But to refute the 
legend of the mob as a collection of pure 
and noble individuals misled and hood- 
winked by cruel capitalists is not to 


answer the general contention, that 
political power and economic power are 
linked, that only those with economic 
power really have control over affairs. 

Mr. Angell thinks that if European con- 
ditions could be explained as the result of 
capitalist machinations, then it could 
equally plausibly be argued that in the 
United States of Europe there would be 
even greater scope for capitalism, that 
European capitalists would have the same 
glorious opportunities as their American 
colleagues. He suggests that if the last 
war was willed by international finance, 
then the financiers were as bad judges of 
their own interests as the average man. 
Nationalism, not capitalism, is the enemy, 
so far as the pacifist is concerned. But 
what, after all, is nationalism? Is it not 
just another of those appalling, unreason- 
able, human emotions, which are inex- 
plicable in their workings and quite 
incomprehensible to those who observe 
them but are unaffected by them? 


N other words, if human beings would 
stop being human, democracy would 
be perfect. Even the superior types pro- 
duced at any given period are human in 
the sense that they share at least some of 
the weaknesses of their fellow men. If 
Great Britain had been populated by a 
nation of Bernard Shaws, would her 
history in 1914 have been so very different 
from what it has been? Shaw, I suppose, 
is immune to patriotism, but if he were in 
power, he might find it expedient to adapt 
his conduct to that of other nations, just 
as the British Labor party had to adapt 
itself to conditions against which it pro- 
tested theoretically, and as the Soviet 
Government has had to do, despite its 
intentions to the contrary. 

Mr. Angell concludes with a plan for 
educating the public mind. We must 
breed intelligence, overcome our fear of it, 
develop a respect for it. Then our intelli- 
gent voters and citizens will recognize 
their own limitations and be willing to 
delegate their sovereign power to experts, 
just as we now allow twelve men chosen at 
random to represent us at a murder trial, 
rather than submit the case to a popular 
vote. If a referendum were taken to 
secure a verdict in a murder trial, it is 
easy to imagine what a slight chance there 
would be of arriving at a calm decision. 
The same is true, Norman Angell holds, of 
all problems of importance today, and the 
consequences are more far-reaching. Why 
can’t we educate ourselves? Perhaps be- 
cause it requires certain natural gifts to 
understand the desirability and the 
pleasures of being intelligent. 
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TRUMPETS OF FUBILEE. By Con- 
stance Mayfield Rourke. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace &§ Co. $5.00. 


S the most colorful period of Ameri- 
can history, the ’fifties of the past 


century lay strong claim for atten- 
tion. Mid-century found the still adoles- 
cent republic only just emerged from the 
cocoon of strident, self-conscious nation- 
alism which circumscribed its mental 
growth until after the Mexican War. 
Enthusiasm was the keynote. The West 
was still a largely unexplored paradise 
reeking with adventure. Thousands who 
lacked the temerity to seek their fortunes 
in California had heeded the glowing 
letters of early pioneers describing riches 
of another sort abundant in the fertile 
soil of the middle territory. 

It was, as well, the heyday of the 
journalistic lions. Greeley, from the em- 
inence of the Tribune, thundered pio- 
nouncements which sounded strangely 
out of place when reconciled with the mild, 
pale face framed within its thin fringe 
of whiskers; Bennett was the voice of 
the Herald; and Henry Ward Beecher’s 
leaders in THE INDEPENDENT were breath- 
lessly followed up and down the nation. 
Barnum had already stretched his popu- 
larity to international proportions through 
his chaperoning of Tom Thumb on a tour 
of England and the Continent. Back in 
New York, he was still drawing crowds to 
his museum at twenty-five cents the head 
—half price for children. The world 
regarded Barnum and his exhibits as it 
regarded so much of life — with a slight 
amazement, a mild surprise, but, above 
all, a proper enthusiasm. 


HESE mid-century years, with their 

background and something of their 
future, are focused in “Trumpets of 
Jubilee” through the lives of four men 
and one woman who sum up the life 
and thought of the times. Three of 
them are of a single family — Lyman 
Beecher, the father, and two of his chil- 
dren, Henry Ward and Harriet; Horace 
Greeley and P. T. Barnum are the other 
two, all of them “figures who have com- 
manded superlatives, in the numbers 
which they drew to themselves, in the 
praises which they received, in the huge 
tumultuous reverberations which they 
produced in the public situation.” 

The shifting background is first 
glimpsed through Lyman Beecher, divin- 
ity student at Yale, first under the 
guidance of the lively Dr. Stiles, and later 
of Timothy Dwight. “Oh, how I loved 
him,” exclaimed Lyman of Dwight, half a 


Figures of the Amazing Years 
A Review by Stewart Beach 


century later, “. . . and he loved me as a 
son!” From his ordination in 1799, and 
his call to East Hampton, Long Island, 
Lyman Beecher entered upon that large 
earnestness in religious life which was to 
have such a profound effect upon theologi- 
cal thought of his day — an earnestness 
to be felt again, altered, to.be sure, in the 
two most illustrious of his thirteen chil- 
dren, Henry Ward and Harriet. From 
East Hampton her eturned to New 
England, preached at Litchfield, Connect- 
icut, and thence journeyed to Hanover 
Church, Boston, where his strange rustic- 
ity seems for a time to have grated upon 
the finer nerves of a congregation which 
later learned to respect him. From Boston 
the scene shifts in 1832 to Cincinnati 
where, as president of Lane Theological 
Seminary during difficult days, he 
steered his stormy, controversial course 
through one whirlpool after another of 
sectarian discussion. 


N Harriet there seems to have been 
much of her father’s earnestness. With 
Lyman it was a sort of boisterous, Puritan 
fire — he was sure of his ground and loved 
to defend it. With Harriet, troubled more 
by a Puritan conscience than by Puritan 
conviction, the religious fervor developed 
a deeply introspective nature, which never 
brought her the peace of resolved doubts. 
Throughout her life, she was never settled 
in her movements nor in her opinions. The 
later attempts which she made to docu- 
ment some of the improbable scenes in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and her various 
contradictory accounts of the way the 
story had been written, ending in the flat 
assertion, “God wrote it,” are but ex- 
amples of this early indecision carried 
through her more mature years. Yet Har- 
riet Beecher, wife of Calvin Stowe, profos- 
sor at Lane Theological Seminary, wrote 
what has been undoubtedly America’s 
most influential book. “So you’re the 
little woman who made this great war,” 
Lincoln is said to have commented upon 
meeting her, and it seems sober truth that 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” more than any 
other single force awoke the North. 

Henry Ward Beecher, journeying with 
his wife from Indianapolis in 1847 to 
accept the pastorate of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, stood upon the threshold of 
unprecedented popularity. Almost im- 
mediately he caught the imagination of 
his congregation. At his order, the formal 
pulpit was cut away so that he could 
move unhampered across the platform, 
and to his parishioners he seems to have 
been a great, fresh breeze from the West, 
bringing a message of freedom. From the 





columns of Tue INDEPENDENT, which he 
edited from 1861 to 1863, and to which he 
contributed throughout the ’fifties and 
’sixties, he thundered such judgments as 
only Greeley could match in influence. 
Never an ardent abolitionist, he never- 
theless thundered the doctrine of eman- 
cipation in THe INDEPENDENT from the 
beginning of the war until at last, when 
the proclamation was issued in 1863, it 
seemed to his followers that Lincoln had 
only acceded to the wishes of their cham- 
pion. It is difficult today to visualize the 
personal popularity which was Beecher’s. 
Accustomed as we are to shower adula- 
tion upon this passing hero and that one, 


* none of our idols can match the popularity 


of Beecher, with the Rocky Mountains for 
his sounding board. 

Greeley, after a few ventures in weekly 
journalism, burst upon New York in 1841 
with the Tribune. From that time, until 
he relinquished the editorship a few days 
before his death in 1872, he was the out- 
standing journalistic figure. Others had 
their followings, were famous, influential, 
but to Greeley’s indefatigable energy was 
reserved the reward of nation-wide at- 
tention. Always politically minded, the 
Tribune under his hand undoubtedly ex- 
erted an influence over national political 
fortunes never enjoyed before or since. 


OR Barnum, risen from country 

storekeeper, peddler, “Bible man,” 
impresario of traveling fakers, the trump- 
ets of jubilee sound their loudest secular 
blasts. His first great venture, the pur- 
chase of Scudder’s Museum in New York, ~ 
synchronized with Greeley’s launching 
of the Tribune. For fifty years there- 
after, Barnum’s name was a byword in 
the country for extravagant spectacle. 
Shrewdly capitalizing the changing in- 
terests of the country, he followed the 
public demand with exhibits which satis- 
fied it, and the stream of humanity which 
flowed into his museum became a stream 
of gold pouring into the box office. Ruined 
in the ’fifties, he almost casually accepted 
his loss and recouped his fortunes. His 
circus destroyed by fire later, he ordered 
the purchase of new animals and attrac- 
tions by telegraph and went on with his 
breakfast. Barnum, Barnum: the trump- 
ets of amazement were muted with his 
passing in 1891! 

Under the pictorial pen of the author, 
these five personages became a pageant 
of America’s growth. That she has 
created a picture of heroic proportions is 
small praise for such an excellent piece of 
writing. “Trumpets of Jubilee” should 
find a wide, approving audience. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Unresting Year. By Alice Massie. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


T is nothing short of real pleasure to 
come across this new and first novel 
by Alice Massie! As a simple and charm- 
ing love story it is near the top. There is 
little sophistication in the book; it merely 
takes two characters through a year of 
amorous experience. This is a tale to 
appeal to those with romance in their 
souls. It is well written, and the characters 
are delightful in their various humors. 


** *k * * 


Ann Decides. By Robert Keable. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


“ANN DECIDES” is the sort of book 

that Boston censors are considering 
suppressing. That doesn’t necessarily 
mean that it is obscene or immoral, It is 
neither. It contains a somewhat free dis- 
cussion of religion that gets nowhere 
after the original unfrocking of a Catholic 
priest, Dick Thurstan, who subsequently 
meets and falls in love with Lady Ann 
Carew, fresh from a sensational divorce 
trial. Without benefit of clergy they 
spend a year on the Continent, eventually 
returning to England and a tragic and 
too long dénouement. The two main 
characters have much to say and say it 





well. They change so rapidly, however, 
that when it is all over one rather wonders 
just what they were really like. Mr. 
Keable has an interesting theme, and has 
taken a very direct and very effective 
method of drawing it out, by putting 
most of his strings in the hands of such 
elusive characters as Ann and Dick. 


*e* *£* * 


She-Shanties. By A. P. Herbert. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 


IGHT verse is one of the most delight- 
ful of literary fancies, and at the 
same time one of the most difficult. For it 
either “clicks,” or it doesn’t; and if it 
doesn’t, it falls flatter than a thin, thin 
dime. It seems no bold prophecy to say of 
“She-Shanties” that the least it can ac- 
complish for those who have not already 
made Mr. Herbert’s acquaintance is to 
send them scurrying to the shops for 
previous collections of his delightful verse. 
Half a dozen of the particularly good 
things in “She-Shanties” might be men- 
tioned — to little purpose. For everyone 
we have seen with the book has begun 
with “Why Doesn’t She Come?” — the 
first of them — and read straight through 
to “Up, Gentlemen — the Ladies!” — 
the last one — so there seems little chance 
that any of the good bits in between 
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will be missed through want of their 
being mentioned here. ‘Certainly, they 
shouldn’t be. 


** * * * 


Eight Bells. By Frank Waters. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


HIS amusing grab bag of mariniana 

bears the subtitle: “Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor Yarns and Ballads.” And it con- 
sists of a quantity of rugged legends of the 
sea, some, perhaps, original with Captain 
Waters, and some- obviously personal 
terminations of venerable beginnings. 
One is reminded, on reading this volume, 
of “Liverpool Jarge,” Halliday Wither- 
spoon’s topsy-turvy chapters anent the 
several deaths of that doughty mariner 
who was so “very thefty with his brass 
knucks.” Only in this case the absence of 
a similar definite, if not altogether unal- 
loyed, literary style is noticeable. How- 
ever, the author looks back upon a briny 
past, puffs ruminatively at his pipe, and 
grubs about with an unaccustomed pen to 
the very genuine if quiet pleasure of those 
who may care to read as well as run. 


xe ee * 


Everything and Anything. By Dorothy 
Aldis. New York: Minton, Balch & 
Co. $2.00. 


INCE A. A. Milne brought forth his 
verses concerning the daily life of 
Christopher Robin, it has become the 
fashion for aspiring bards to publish 
poems for children which appeal almost 
exclusively to adults. As a result, this 
volume of verses by Dorothy Aldis, 
written ostensibly for children, and — in 
at least one case — genuinely delighting 
them, is even more interesting to the 
youngster’s uncles and cousins and aunts, 
and even parents. This much must be 
said in reservation, however; where 
Milne’s lines enchant us at once, and at 
first reading, Miss Aldis’ verses cannot be 
enjoyed for all that is in them until they 
have been read aloud to their ultimate 
audience. 
Unless one is a hermit, then, the 
pleasure to be derived from this book is 
largely what one cares to make it. 


* ee * * 


The Constant Wife. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2.00. 


AILING authority as a dramatic 
critic, one hesitates to pronounce this 
piece of the eminent British playwright 
even more entertaining in print than it 
was on stage in the hands of Ethel Barry- 


more. It is enough (Continued on page 499) 
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What the World Is Doing 


ROBABLY not since the Armistice 
Pi: 1918 and the subsequent struggle 
over American adherence to the 
League of Nations has there been a period 
, when our foreign policy 
pha bulked so large in the 
interests of the day. In 
recent months, Nicaragua, Mexico, and 
China have been focal points of American 
concern. It was no doubt a realization of 
the interest entertained by the country at 
large in our foreign policy which led 
President Coo.ipcE, at the twentieth 
anniversary dinner of the United Press 
Associations in New York City on April 
25, to devote his address to that subject. 
Before launching upon an explanation 
of our foreign policy, the President took 
occasion to comment upon the obligations 
of the press, and of the harm which they 
might work to the nation 
The Press itself, “There are two atti- 
tudes that the press may take,” he said, 
“which distinctly endanger our friendly 
relations. . . . One is the constant criti- 
cism and misrepresentation of foreign 
people. ... The world is in far more 
danger from nations not trusting each 
other enough than from their trusting 
each other too much, A press which is 
given over to a narrow and bigoted na- 
tionalism, accompanied by misrepresen- 
tations of other countries, not only 
misinforms and misleads the people at 
home but produces the reaction of a 
rankling bitterness abroad. An almost 
equally harmful attitude is the other 
extreme. It usually consists of malicious 
and misleading partisan attacks on the 
conduct of our own Government in its 
efforts to defend American rights when 
they are threatened or invaded in foreign 
countries. Our Government has usually 
been too remiss, rather than too active, 
in supporting the lawful rights of its 
citizens abroad. That has been so long our 
established policy that it is rather difficult 
to conceive it assuming a truculent and 
arregant attitude. But when it is pro- 
ceeding with moderation, attempting by 
peaceful negotiation to adjust differences, 
defending the rights of its citizens and 
maintaining national dignity, great care 
is necessary to give the public the exact 
facts and avoid the appearance of seem- 
ing to support the position of foreign 
Governments.” 

Mr. Coo.ipceE discussed our relations 
with Mexico, pointing out that the contro- 
versy at the present time springs from the 
laws promulgated by the Caties régime 

7 and based upon the con- 
caheoue stitution of 1917, which 
our Government feels to 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


violate the agreement of 1923 under 
which we recognized Mexico and to be 
retroactive a confiscatory. He stated 
that Ambassador Manuet C. TELLEz 
of Mexico has informed him that the 
Mexican Government will not confiscate 
American properties, and commented 
upon the Mexican laws by saying: “It is a 





The Week 


q Mr. Coolidge in New York. He 
elucidates our foreign policy. And 
delivers a warning to the press. 
Nicaragua, China, and Mexico as 
the President sees them. “Moral 
responsibility.” An air tragedy 
in Virginia. The hoodoo of the 
New York-Paris flight. Chamber- 
lin and Acosta now have the field 
to themselves. {In China. More 
fighting. Nationalists and North- 
erners fire upon American and 
British ships. Is Chiang Kai-shek 
trustworthy? Terror on the 
Mississippi. The President calls 
for aid. New Orleans in danger. 
{Another debate on prohibition. 
{The radio board functions. 











cardinal principle of law that private 
property should not be taken without fair 
compensation... . Under the consti- 
tution of 1917, and by-laws and regula- 
tions for carrying it into effect, we feel 
that Mexico is threatening to disregard 
this great elementary principle by un- 
dertaking a retroactive application of 
their constitution to property of our 
citizens acquired long before their 
Constitution was adopted.” 

After commenting upon the peace 
which existed in Nicaragua during the 
time our Marines were stationed there, 
President Coo.ipcE said: “Toward the 
vitniin Governments of countries 
R wn i which we have recognized 
bik ity” this side of the Panama 

Canal we feel a moral 
responsibility that does not attach to 
other nations. We wish them to feel that 
our recognition is of real value to them 
and that they can count on such support 
as we can lawfully give when they are 
beset with difficulties.” For China, the 
President expressed the utmost friendli- 
ness and sympathy in her present trou- 
bles. Protection of American lives and 
property there is our only aim, he said. 
In conclusion, he pointed out that the 
recent moves in our foreign policy might 


lead some to believe that we were em- 
barking upon a policy of military aggran- 
dizement. “Such, however, is not the 
spirit of the American people. If, even 
where our national interests and the 
protection of the rights of our citizens are 
involved, we’attempt to assist in compos- 
ing difficulties and supporting interna- 
tional law, we must expect to be charged 
with imperialistic motives.” 

Last week carried the story of Com- 
mander Ricuarp E. Byro’s accident 
which will keep him from attempting the 
New York-Paris flight — at least for the 

’ present. This week, tragedy 
qriight stalks the flight news. On 
ageeY April 26 Lieut. Commander 
Noe. Davis and Lieut. Stanton H. 
Wooster, his assistant, were killed when 
their great ’plane, the American Legion, 
crashed in a marsh near Hampton, 
Virginia. The two pilots, in their glass- 
inclosed cockpit, were suffocated by 
gasoline fumes and water. The accident 
leaves only CLrarence D. CHAMBERLIN 
and Bert Acosta, who hung up a new 
endurance record on April 14, as con- 
tenders for the Raymonp OrTEIG prize 
of $25,000, offered for the first successful 
New York-Paris flight. 

The tragedy occurred during what was 
to have been the last of the test flights 
before the ’plane was declared ready for 
the long hop. Through a series of trials, it 
had gradually been flown with heavier 

The loads until on April 26, ” 
-__ full weight of 17,000 pounds 
ereonaces saied, Commander 
Davis and Lieutenant Wooster were 
alone in. the cockpit of the "plane, so that 
there are no survivors to explain the acci- 
dent. However, from observers and the 
ground crew which assisted at the take-off, 
it appears that the ’plane started off 
slowly on the long mile runway. Comman- 
der Davis had stationed mechanics along 
the way to mark the exact point at which 
the plane began to rise. He stated that he 
expected the craft to leave the ground at a 
certain point. If it failed, then the motors 
would be slowed down and the ’plane 
returned for another trial. 

When the American Legion started 
down the runway, it gained momentum 
slowly, had failed to rise at the point 
indicated by Commander Davis. Some 

200 yards beyond, watchers 

ams saw the "plane leave the 
ground. Lieutenant Woos- 

TER did not attempt to lift her, however, 
until he had gathered greater speed. 
Ahead was a line of trees and he appears to 
have turned the ’plane slightly with a 
view to avoiding what seemed the danger 
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of a crash. The ship slipped sidewise, and 
without the momentum to rise further the 
pilots sought a landing place. The only 
spot in sight was the one where the ship 
finaliy brought up. Had it been hard 
ground, watchers believed that the two 
men would have been saved. As it was 
Lieutenant Wooster brought the craft 
down in an almost perfect landing; it 
skidded across a pool of water and crashed 
up against the opposite bank. Almost 
immediately, it was thrown back, tail in 
the air, nose buried in the ground. 

This is the third accident to occur to 
flyers hoping to make the transatlantic 
flight. Last fall, René Foncx’s huge 
Sikorsky ‘plane crashed on Roosevelt 
Field before she had lifted 
from the ground. And on 
April 16, Commander 
Byro’s ’plane, the America, suffered an 
accident which injured both Byrp and his 
assistants, FLoyp Brennetr and Lieut. 
Gerorce O, Novitte. CHAMBERLIN and 
Acosta now have the field to themselves 
unless Lieut. Leigh Wapbe, one of the 
World Flyers, follows out his intention 
and tries to make the long hop. 

An unusual and sudden rise in the 
waters of the upper Mississippi Valley, 
together with a cloudburst and tornado, 
precipitated a grave crisis in parts of 
Missouri, Illinois, and In- 
diana on April 19. Since 
that time the situation has 
become immeasurably worse. Swelled 
beyond all recorded precedent, the 
larger tributaries of the Mississippi 
River—the Missouri, the Ohio, the 
Arkansas, and the Red River— have 
overflowed their banks, broken through 
dikes and levees, swept away or inundated 
whole towns, and submerged thousands 
of acres of fertile farm lands. Added to 
that was an initial loss of some fifty lives 
in the tornado, and as many again directly 
traceable to the flood. 

On Friday, April 22, President Coot- 
IDGE issued an appeal at the capital for 
funds in support of the Red Cross relief 
efforts in the affected areas, by that time 
including parts of eight 
States. At least $5,000,000 
has been estimated as the 
minimum necessary to carry out plans 
for succoring the thousands of destitute 
families. Within three hours of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, more than $500,000 
of the amount had been raised. 

On April 25 it was estimated that 
more than 80,000 had been made home- 
less, that over 9,000 square miles of land 
had been flooded, and that the property 
loss would probably reach 
$1,000,000,000 before the 
waters should begin to 


But Two 
Remaining 


Rivers on a 
Rampage 


President 
Asks Aid 


Waters Still 
Rising 


recede. News of fresh disaster was pouring 
in from all points along the valley as the 
constantly rising crest of the flood waters 
moved slowly southward. From Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, Secretary of Commerce 


Hersert Hoover set out on a tour of 
inspection of the devastated area, after 
placing at the disposal of the Red Cross 
headquarters there all the resources 
of the Government. 

At this writing, plans are being made 
by engineers to cut a 2,000-foot break 
in the dike below the city, thereby lessen- 
ing the danger threatening the city of 
New Orleans. Such a move, 
for which Federal authority 
has been given, would sacri- 
fice nearly 100,000 acres of farming and 
trapping lands in the upper Delta, but 
would lower the river three feet and 
assure the safety of the city’s half million 
inhabitants. Meanwhile, the levees above 
the city are being reénforced to withstand 
the climax of the flood, which is expected 
to reach the Delta within a few days. 

The Chinese situation has not been 
altered materially during the week, ex- 
cepting for the battles which have con- 
tinued almost incessantly between the 

, forces of Cu1anc Kal-sHEK, 
In China ead of the moderate Na- 
tionalist Government at Nanking and the 
Northern forces. On April 26, the fighting 
extended to United States and British 
warships on the Yangtze River, which 
were fired upon by both Nationalist and 
Northern forces. The ships’ guns silenced 
the raking fire from shore, but not without 
several casualties, one of which, it was 
feared, will be fatal. Cu1anc has resumed 
his drive upon the Northern forces, some- 
what to the surprise of a number of ob- 
servers who had predicted that he would 
not attempt to go much beyond Nanking. 
At present, he is said to be continuing his 
negotiations with Gen. Cuanc Tsunc- 
CHANG and Gen. Sun CHUAN-FANG, 
former military governor of Shanghai, 
with a view to securing the withdrawal of 
these forces from his path. 

Some question has been raised as to 
whether Cu1anc could be counted upon 
to meet the powers’ demands levied upon 
him in the notes of April 17. According to 
a correspondent of the New 
York Times, Cutanc feels 
somewhat bitterly on account of the 
foreign troops gathered at Shanghai to 
oppose any attempt he might make to 
capture the International Settlement 
there as the British Concession at 
Hankow was taken. 

Meanwhile, from Harbin, Manchuria, 
come reports that the Peking Government 
seriously contemplates seizing entire 
control of the Chinese Eastern Railway 

. and expelling the Russian 
mens operatives. By the treaty 
whereby China recognized the Soviet 
Government, joint control of the railroad 
was vested in the two nations. Undoubt- 
edly, fear of just such a step as the one con- 
templated has kept Moscow from recog- 
nizing the Nationalist Government in 
South China. For had she recognized 
that Government which she has been 


Delta Dike 
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assisting, it would have been tantamount 
to breaking off relations with Peking 
which in turn, would have resulted im- 
mediately in Peking’s seizing the railway. 
Now, it is rumored, Peking will do it 
anyway, which may mean Soviet recogni- 
tion for Hankow. 

Six prominent members of the Roman 
Catholic episcopate, including the head of 
the church in Mexico, have been deported 
by the Calles Government. The supposed 

__ reason is that government 
Deportation officials believe the church 
of Priests sie 
authorities to have been 
responsible for all the religious unrest 
which they allege has led to such outrages 
as the April 19 attack upon a train at 
Jalisco in which passengers were shot 
down and many burned to death when the 
bandits or revolutionaries poured of over 
the wooden coaches and then set fire to 
them. The Mexican Government. has 
made public reports alleging that three 
Catholic priests were ringleaders of the 
Jalisco outrage, and though no official 
reason is given for the present deportation 
of the high prelates, it is supposed that 
this latest tragedy offers a sufficient 
excuse. All of the foremost church leaders 
are said to be out of the country at the 
present time. Archbishop FRANCcEsco 
Orozco y JIMENEZ, reported leader of a 
recent abortive revolution, is in hiding. 
The remainder have been deported. 

The Federal Radio Commission created 
by the Sixty-ninth Congress has already 
begun functioning and has issued tempo- 
rary broadcasting permits pending hear- 

: ings for official licenses. Its 
Radio i 

Activities Present concern is to go as 
far as possible toward mak- 
ing the situation bearable temporarily, 
before adjusting basic difficulties. Listen- 
ers-in who have been troubled by too 
many stations broadcasting upon identi- 
cal wave lengths are to be relieved first, 
and an effort is being made to do what is 
possible to clear up this trouble. Through 
her Minister, Vincent Massey, Canada 
is asking for twelve exclusive wave 
lengths which would carry the radio 


’ business of the Dominion. 


On Saturday evening, April 23, CLar- 
ENCE Darrow, eminent attorney of 
Scopes trial fame, and Wayne B. 
WHEELER, general counsel and moving 
spirit of the Anti-Saloon 
League, debated the prohi- 
bition question in New 
York City before an audience filling one 
third of the seats available. As Mr. 
WHEELER was suffering from a cold, his 
main arguments were read for him. They 
defended the Eighteenth Amendment 
chiefly on the ground that it was part of 
the Constitution — therefore, entitled to 
obedience — and that it represented the 
will of the people. Mr. Darrow pro- 
nounced the act bigoted, tyrannical, and 
incapable of enforcement. No decision as 
to who won the debate was announced. 


Wheeler- 
Darrow Draw 
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(Continued from page 496)to say that 
there is far more enjoyment to be gained 
in reading this play than is usually the 
case. For that matter, Maugham’s lines 
are always good reading, as are those of 
Lonsdale or Milne or Shaw. “The Con- 
stant Wife,” indeed; smacks strongly of 
the Lonsdale atmosphere. The two men 
are equally deft; but where Lonsdale 
persistently refuses to take himself 
seriously, preferring to serve his satire 
with a grain of salt, Maugham becomes a 
bit sardonic, and occasionally pulls a 
slightly Jovian face. 

For all that, this play, dealing with the 
matter-of-fact conduct of a quixotically 
“faithful” wife and a sportingly erring 
husband, is immensely amusing, and not a 
little trenchant. 


** &£*& & 


These Frantic Years. By James Warner 
Bellah. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.00. 


| ee a spacious manor house on the 
Riviera to the congestion of New 
York City the reader follows the hectic 
adventures of an ex-aviator striving to 
readjust himself to postwar conditions in 
business and society. Mr. Bellah handles 
the fast-moving plot with the verve which 
has made his short stories so popular. His 
characters, though numerous, are all con- 
vincing. The novel is sure to interest the 
author’s contemporaries who, like him, 
have known “these frantic years.” 


* ee * % 


Brother Saul. By Donn Byrne. New York: 
The Century Co. $2.50. 


HE Acts of the Apostles in the mod- 

ern manner. It is the story of Saul of 
Tarsus, the scourge of the Sanhedrin, and 
of Paulus, organizer and ambassador of 
the church—a story broken sharply 
into two parts, connected by an epileptic 
vision. 

As a picture of the stirring times, of 
the racial hatreds and mass emotions 
of Roman, Greek, and Jew, the book is 
faithful and satisfying. In its estimate 
of the individual, in the reasonableness of 
its explanation of a great movement, it 
adds nothing to the established version. 


xe ee * 


The Woman on the Balcony. By Rose 
Caylor. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$2.00. 


HIS first novel gets away to an ex- 

cellent and auspicious beginning. 
The plot as early foretold, makes no 
attempt at sensationalism — unless the 
familiar triangle be considered sensa- 
tional, and the three principals are the 
only characters one has to assimilate. 
But, curiously enough, when the story 
seems on the brink of the last chapter, the 
numerals at the top of the page register 
perhaps only eighty-three. What, one 
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THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


THERE are twenty-five Bell Companies, 
but there is but one Bell System—and but 
one Bell aim and ideal: 

A telephone service for this nation so 
far as humanly possible free from impet- 
fections, errors and delays, and enabling 
anyone anywhere at any time to pick up 
a telephone and talk to anyone else any- 
where else in this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost. 
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Capital for Sale! 


E capital we are offering 
will never depreciate in value, 
nor pass a dividend. It can 

be purchased cheaply. 


Capital for the educatior of your 
children, for your own freedom and 
independence in old age, for the 
creation of an estate for yourself and 
your heirs—that is what modern 
life insurance is. The name of this 
capital is ‘‘endowment insurance.” 





We have an interesting book- 
let on this point, ‘‘Estate Cre- 
ation Through Life Insurance.” 
Your local John Hancock office 
will be glad to send you acopy, 
or one can be obtained by 
writing to Inquiry Bureau, 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Betton. 


MassacmuserTs 
197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 































The Editor Steps Down 


ing letter came into our office. 

And though the specific articles 
which the writer mentions were pub- 
lished some time ago, ‘the questions which 
they discussed are as perplexing and ar- 
resting now as they were then. For this 
reason we have found the comments of 
our correspondent from Omaha, Ne- 
braska, particularly interesting, and set 
them down here without further preamble: 


be date of April 13 the follow- 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorials are good. I recall espe- 
cially, “Slaves of Things,” and “High 
Wages and Idle Hands.” “ Dollar-Down 
Serfdom,” by J. George Frederick, which 
you published last autumn, hit the nail 
squarely on the head. It was in almost 
direct contradiction to a lengthy article I 
read some time ago by a noted advertising 
expert, or business prophet, who claimed 
that the installment business was respon- 
sible for our great prosperity. 

I wonder often these days what would 
happen if we were to have a sudden indus- 
trial panic, similar to the deflation period. 
And I believe I know. What happened to 
the merchants and banks in the Western 
cattle States? The banks stopped and so 
did most of the cattlemen. I happened to 
be living in the cattle country in Arizona 
at the time. Between the cattle fiasco and 
the cotton slump, every bank in the coun- 
try got it in the neck. The cattlemen sold 
no cattle for two years, and only a few the 
third year. Many of them couldn’t gather 
the cattle at round-up time for branding. 
The Forest Reserve could not collect 
grazing fees and the increase in stock could 
not be moved; no money, no markets. Al- 
most the same effect would ensue if we were 
to have an industrial slump. Many of the 
installment buyers would have to refuse to 
pay from lack of money. 
So, too, the cattle game, One rancher 
had twelve thousand dollars in notes to 
meet in a local bank. His outfit — before 
the deflation crime—was valued at 
around eighty thousand dollars. One day 
he came into the bank and told the presi- 
dent to take over the whole works. “I’m 
through,” he said, “because I haven’t any 
water for my cattle; no gasoline for my 
pumping plants; no money to buy any. 
I’m out of salt for the cattle. You folks are 
dunning me for interest and principal. I 
can’t seH my cattle. I’m sick of the busi- 
ness. I’m going to load up my wife and kids 
and what few things we need and get to 
hell out of here. You take the ranch.’ 
‘‘Oh, but hold on, Bill; we don’t want the 


cent interest. Higher wages mean higher 
capacity, — for useless things; things that 
earn no returns, — and in turn provide for 
larger production. Ford wants a shorter 
day and higher wages so that the workers 
can spend more time and money buying 
Ford cars. Through invention of labor- 
saving machinery, the hours of labor will 
continue to dwindle until we have the four- 
hour day, or shift, at day’s pay; six shifts in 
the twenty-four hours. 

{But where are the wages coming from? 
From profits and interest. By that time 
capital as now represented will have to 
retire, forced out of business by machinery, 
which is fast becoming the workers’ Frank- 
enstein. Until interest and profits are 
abolished, it will continue so. When that 
happens, ‘machinery will become the peo- 
ple’s slave, rich and poor alike. It is the 
slave of capital today; it will be the slave 
of the people tomorrow. Then the ecoriomic 
system will come to a sensible basis; busi- 
ness will be owned by the people, and they 
will produce and consume according to 
demand, and not according to overinflated 
salesmanship and fabulous advertising. 
We are laboring under a psychosis of 
money madness due to the selling of stuff 
— any kind of stuff, and selling it in any 
way — with or without cash. If ever a 
panic does come, we will see the install- 
ment debts repudiated wholesale, and it 
will be a mighty good thing for all parties 
concerned, especially for business itself. 

C. F. DisTELHurst. 
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ranch — what could we do with it?” 
“Well, what can I do with it? I can’t eat 
it or run my pumps with beef.” The bank 
dug up money and credit at the stores for 
him. They had to in order to protect them- 
selves. Our present prosperity is built upon 
a foundation of quicksand and time will — 
prove it. It is a vicious circle. 

{The installment orgy is almost identical 
with the cattle and cotton land orgy of 
buying and borrowing money at ten per 
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This is a very unusual novel. The book: 
is written with an artistic charm and 
a sensitiveness of interpretation, em- 
bodying all the mystery of the East. 


Price $2.00 at all booksellers 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue InpEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Iraty Stanps sy Her Guns. 1. For the study of 
this article, make sure of the historical background 
of the disarmament movement. Look up, for ex- 
ample, the steps leading to the first disarmament 
conference; what the conference accomplished; who 
initiated the movement; the attitudes of the great 

wers and the lesser powers of the world; and the 

ater developments that led to the recent proposals 
of President Coolidge. 2. In a brief paragraph, sum 
up the present attitude of Italy toward disarma- 
ment as interpreted by the writer of this article. 
The various paragraphs written by students may 
then be read and discussed in class, and a vote taken 
as to which most nearly approximates the views 
expressed in the article. 3. What is there in the 
physical position of Italy that materially affects the 
question of disarmament? Compare her situation 
with that of England, the United States, France, 
Switzerland. 4. In what way do arms serve Italy 
“not for combating the world, but for living in the 
‘world”? Is this true of other nations as well? 
5. What specific examples can you produce to 
verify the writer’s assertion that a war is being 
waged in the columns of the newspapers? What 
two forces are contending in this war? 6. What 
influence is Mussolini exerting upon the Italian 
people, in regard to the question of disarmament? 

America Turoucn SwepisH Grasses. 1. One 
excellent way to test our interpretation of such an 
abstraction as the author presents in the first para- 
graph of this article is to summon concrete cases to 
our aid. Apply Mr. Bjérkman’s various observa- 
tions to your best friends, your class leader, the 
captain of your baseball nine, your favorite char- 
acter in fiction, or some great political leader whom 
you admire. Do you find yourself in substantial 
agreement with the opinions here expressed? 
2. Doubtless you have noted the absence of the 
verb in several sentences after the second paragraph. 
Justify these omissions, if you can. Comment on the 
effect produced. 3. Try to account for the distinct 
attitudes that the Swedish people have toward 
America. 4. Account, also, for the large number of 
Swedes in the farming communities of the United 
States. 5. How do the Swedish business men regard 
America? 6. Does this attitude of the commercial 
element differ in any respect from the attitude of 
the bureaucratic, military, and intellectual elements 
of Sweden? 7. How have our immigration laws 
affected the attitude of the mass of the Swedish 
population? 8. Comment fully on the way the war 
affected the Swedish opinion of the United States. 
g. Having read the article through carefully, you 
will be interested in asking the counter question: 
What does America think of Sweden? 

Back Stace 1n Wasuincton. 1. After reading 
this article you will perhaps find it interesting to 
discuss the merits of lobbying and the various forms 
of propaganda. Have they a legitimate place in a 
democracy? If you were a Congressman, would you 
listen to their appeals? 2. Watch carefully the 
various newspapers to see if you can discover evi- 
dence of propaganda. If you do, discuss the ethics 
of the article, or articles. 
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Summary cum laude 


Tue INDEPENDENT weighs as it reports the news — sub- 
ordinating the trivial to the essential, the spectacular 
to the significant. Each issue presents the week’s news 
of the world, in analysis and in summary. 


It is published for busy men and women everywhere 
— people who are grateful for its brevity, but value it 
most for its accuracy and completeness. 


During the summer months you will find 

THE INDEPENDENT of special value and 

interest. The coupon below will solve your 
warm-weather reading problem. 


week will contain: 


America;and Britain in the Air: A discussion of the future significance of aviation 
on both sides of the Atlantic by Commander the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, an 
expert on aéronautical matters, who contributed ‘‘Labor as the Next Gov- 
ernment in Britain’’ to the issue of April 16 


Monkey or Mud in North Carolina? The first of two articles by Edgar W. Knight 
on the evolution controversy which has made history during the last few 
years in his home State. At present, the author believes, the monkey has 


superseded the mud; but the fight is only just beginning 


Wilderness, Ltd.: Wherein Arthur H. Carhart describes the last stand of some of 
our great national reservations against the inroads of civilization. A particu- 
larly fine section of photographs accompanies the article 


Hothouse News is the subject of our correspondent’s letter in “Back Stage in 
Washington’? for May 14. What does the poor newspaper man do at the 
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capital after Congress has adjourned? What constitutes news, anyway? | 


f Tue INDEPENDENT 


Special Of: f, Cre 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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NEW READERS : : A 
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